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new means of satisfying human wants could be
supplied by a central body, or a number of central
bodies, made up of human beings, and, moreover,
official human beings, reluctant to try experiments
and strike into new courses, and without the present
motives for enterprise, "Individualists" have en-
larged sufficiently upon such topics. What I have to
note is that, in any case, the change supposes the
necessity of a corresponding morality in the growth
of the instincts, the public spirit, the hatred of
indolence, the temperance and self-cornmand which
would be requisite to work it efficiently. The
organisation into which we are born presupposes
certain moral instincts, and, moreover, necessarily
implies a vast system of moral discipline. Our hopes
and aspirations, our judgments of our neighbours
and of ourselves, are at every moment guided and
moulded by the great structure of which we form a
part. Whenever we ask how our lives are to be
directed, what are to be the terms on which we form
our most intimate ties, whom we are to support or
suppress, how we are to win respect or incur
contempt, we are profoundly affected by the social
relations in which we are placed at our birth, and the
corresponding beliefs or prejudices which we have
unconsciously imbibed. Such influences, it may
perhaps be said, are of incomparably greater import-